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REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 
cities across thé country. If you want a local angle on a news or feature story provided 
tnrough this service--or have a direct news inquiry--you may contact one of the offices 
listed below. This listing includes the names, addresses and telephone numbers of the 
Public Information Directors and the states in their regions: 


Region I 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Region II 


New Jersey 

New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Region III 


Delaware 

District of 
Columbia 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West Virginia 


Region IV 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 


Region V 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


Paul F. Neal 

Room E-308 

JFK Federal Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 
617-223-6767 


Edward I. Weintraub 
Room 3570 

1515 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 
212-399-5477 


John P. Hord 
Room 2460 
3535 Market St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 19104 
215-596-1139 


Frances Ridgway 
Room 317 


1371 Peachtree St., N.E. 


Atlanta, Ga. 30309 
404-526-5495 


John D. Mellott 
Room 737 

230 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, I11. 60606 
312-353-6976 


Region VI 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Region VII 


Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Region VIII 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 

Wyoming , 


Region IX 


Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 


Region X 


Alaska 
Idaho 
Oregon 
Washington 


Les Gaddie 

Room 220 

555 Griffin Sq. Bldg. 
Griffin and Young Sts. 
Dallas, Texas 75202 
214-749-2308 


Neal A. Johnson 
Room 2509 

Federal Office Bldg. 
911 Walnut St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 64106 
816-374-5481 


Ernest E. Sanchez 
Room 14010 
Federal Bldg. 
1961 Stout St. 
Denver, Co. 80202 
303-837-4235 


Joe B. Kirkbride 

Room 10007 - 

Federal Bldg. 

450 Golden Gate Ave. 

San Francisco, Calif. 94102 
415-556-3423 


Jack Strickland 

Room 8001 

Federal Office Bldg. 
909 First Ave. 
Seattle, Wash. 98174 
206-442-7620 





Week of July 19, 1976 


JOB SERVICE PLACES 847,000 MINORITY 
GROUP PERSONS IN JOBS IN 10 MONTH PERIOD 


WASHINGTON -- The Nation's 2,455 Job Service offices placed 2.8 million persons 
in jobs in the 10 months ending April 30, 1976, about 170,000 more than for the same 
period the year before, the U. S. Labor Department has reported. 

Placed in jobs were: 

-- 847,000 members of minority groups, up 4 percent over the 817,000 counted 
in the prior period; 

-- 850,000 economically disadvantaged persons, 23 percent more than the 693,000 
placed in the previous corresponding period; 

-- 38,000 migrant workers, a 73 percent increase, almost doubling the 22,000 


placed in the same period last year; 


-- 754,000 workers collecting unemployment insurance benefits, 36 percent 


more than the 423,000 in the previous corresponding 10 months; 

-- 1,128,000 youth under 22, a 15 percent increase over the 982,000 reported 
in the previous period; 

-- 1,149,000 womem, 9 percent more than the 1,051,000 previously; 

-- 220,000 persons from Comprehensive Employment and Training programs, 
almost tripling the 67,000 placed in the previous period; 

-- 147,000 handicapped persons, 5 percent over the 140,000 placed in jobs 
during the comparable period a year ago; and 

-- 336,000 Vietnam-era veterans, a 2 percent increase over the year-ago 
figure of 331,000. 

Only one major category of workers had a decline: the Job Service reported 
that placements of older workers 45 and over stood at 287,000, a 2 percent drop 


from the 291,000 a year ago. 
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The number of placements for all veterans remained the same (502,000), as did 


the total for handicapped veterans (59,000). 


Job openings received from employers for the 10 months were 5.7 million in 


nonagricultural industries, an 1] percent rise from last year's 5.2 million; and 


564,000 openings from agricultural employers, less than half the number (1.3 million) 
received during the corresponding 10 months a year earlier. 

William B. Lewis, who heads the United States Employemnt Service, a part of 
the Labor Department's Employment and Training Administration, said there was virtually 
no change in the number of persons seeking some sort of job assistance from the 
state employment offices. The number of new or renewal applicants stood at 12.5 
million as of the end of April--a half percent off from the corresponding 10 months 


a year ago, July 1 to April 30. 
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BLACK, EX-ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, NAMED TO HEAD 
OSHA REGIONAL OFFICE IN BOSTON 


BOSTON -- Gilbert J. Saulter, a former electrical engineer, has been named 
regional administrator of the U.S. Labor Department's Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration (OSHA) office here. He is black. 

Saulter, 40, a native of Seattle, Wash., was previously the OSHA area director 
in Washington, D.C. since 1974. 

He was installed in his new position by Dr. Morton Corn, assistant secretary 
of labor for OSHA, at ceremonies held at the Parker House. 

State officials, representatives of industry, business and union groups and 
Labor Department officials attended the ceremony. 

In his new position, Saulter will be responsible for assuring that more than 
233,000 employers in the New England region safeguard the safety and health of 
their workers, totaling some 4 million. 

The New England region snes Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island and Vermont. 

Of these states, Connecticut and Vermont have their own OSHA-approved job 


safety and health plans. They carry out their own enforcement and consultative 


programs under close evaluation and monitoring by the OSHA regional office. Federal 


OSHA inspectors assure compliance with federal rules in the other four states of the 
region. 

Saulter joined OSHA in 1971 as a safety engineer with the agency's regional 
office in Seattle. 

In remarks at the ceremony, Saulter said the law which created OSHA was a 
“sweeping... landmark piece of progressive legislation." 

He noted that "criticism is inevitable, but it can be constructive." 


(More) 
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Calling for comments and even criticism, he added: 


"Your help, your informed criticism can help make OSHA's goals a reality." 


Saulter has been working in safety and health since his undergraduate days 
at the University of Washington in Seattle. Prior to his graduation, he was i 
engineering aide in the structural test laboratory at the Boeing Company where he 
was responsible for safety during structural testing of aircraft and missile components. 

As an electrical engineer with Itek in Lexington, Mass., as well as in other 
positions he held between 1962 and 1971, he was responsible for safety in test labs. 

He received his bachelor of science degree from the University of Washington 
in 1962. He has done graduate work at the University of California at Los Angeles 
and the University of Washington. 

Saulter is a member of the Institute of Electrical and Electronic Engineers 
and a former vice president of the Northwest Council of Black Professional 


Engineers. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT RATE FOR BLACK ADULTS LOWER 
IN 2ND QUARTER OF 1976 THAN YEAR EARLIER 


WASHINGTON -- The unemployment rate for black adults was lower in the second 
quarter of 1976 than a year earlier, but rates for black veterans, black teenagers 
and residents of metropolitan poverty areas have shown no improvement over the year. 

Other highlights of the Nation's employment in the second quarter of 1976 
reported by the U. S. Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics follow: 

-- Employment continued to increase, rising by 1.1 million between the first 
and second quarters. Unemployment declined by 140,000, and the quarterly average 
unemployment rate fell from 7.6 to 7.4 percent. (The unemployment rate was 7.5 
percent in June. ) R 

The proportion of the population that was employed, at 57.0 percent, increased 
substantially for the second straight quarter but was below the 58.2 percent high in 
the first quarter of 1974. 

-- The unemployment rate for female household heads dropped over the quarter, 

that of male heads was about unchanged. The fenale household head rate, however, 


percentage points higher than that of males. 


-- The number of discouraged workers held about steady during the quarter, 


following declines in the prior 2 quarters. At 900,000, their number was 250,000 
below the third quarter 1975 peak level. The bulk of this decline had occurred 
among women, and it was proportionately greater among blacks than whites. All] 
of the improvement was among those citing job-market factors as the reason for 
their discouragement. 

-- Among other worker groups with special job-related problems, unemployment 
rates for persons of Spanish origin, and white veterans were lower in the second 
quarter of 1976 than a year earlier. 


(More) 
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Included in this report are quarterly data on the labor force situation for the 
Nation as a whole as well as that of selected population groups, such as white and 
black workers, persons not in the labor force, Vietnam-era veterans, persons of 
Spanish origin, and residents of poverty and nonpoverty areas. 

For the second quarter of 1976, as in the past, the data show that the vast 
majority of persons not in the labor force have no current desire for a job. The 
data continue to indicate that the unemployment rate for persons of Spanish origin 


was below the rate for blacks but above that for whites, and that jobless rates 


among poverty area residents are higher than among nonpoverty area residents. 
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APPRENTICESHIP STANDARDS SET 
FOR GLASS CONTAINER INDUSTRY 


WASHINGTON -- The first national standards for apprenticeship programs in the 
glass container manufacturing industry have been approved by the U.S. Department of 


Labor. 


Hugh C. Murphy, administrator of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, 


announced approval of the new standards which establish guidelines for conducting 
formal on-the-job training programs in seven occupations in the industry. 

The standards for in-company apprenticeship programs detail such specifics 
as work processes, hours of related classroom instruction, equal employment uperntty 
without regard to race, nationality, or sex; hours required, and skill attainment 
levels. 

Occupational skills to be learned through apprenticeship are: maintenance 
mechanic for glass container manufacturing equipment, for glass furnaces, for paper 
box machinery, and for glass container equipment, tool maker, electronics technician 
for glass container manufacturing, and model and pattern maker for glass container 
manufacturing. 

Apprenticeships will be of approximately 4 years duration, open to persons from . 
18 to 40 years of age. 

Up to 400 apprentices are expected to be enrolled in local programs under 
the new standards at any one time, depending on the state of the economy. 

The Labor Department's Employment and Training penanenanten gave its approval 
to the standards after they were developed with the industry in cooperation with 


the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training. 
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The standards were signed by Administrator Murphy; Arnold G. Becker, vice 
president for industrial relations of Brockway Glass Company, Inc.; and Harry A. 
Tully, general president of the Glass Bottle Blowers Association of the United 


States and Canada, AFL-CIO. 


The seven new apprenticeable occupations were added to the more than 400 such 


skills, crafts, and trades currently being learned in the United States in formal 
apprenticeship programs. 

The apprenticeship system has more than 32,000 individual programs providing 
on-the-job learning opportunities to more than 290,000 apprentices in registered 


programs. 
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MIGRANT WORKERS MUST BE DETERMINED LEGALLY EMPLOYABLE 
UNDER NEW LABOR’ DEPARTMENT REGULATIONS 


WASHINGTON -- Farm labor contractors must obtain information that the migrant 
workers they recruit or supply to growers are not illegal aliens, the Labor Department 


announced. 


Under new regulations clarifying the Farm Labor Contractor Registration Act 


amendments of 1974, acceptable evidence of legal employability includes: a birth 
certificate, certificate of citizenship or naturalization, U.S. identification card, 
passport identifying the worker as a U.S. citizen, consular report of birth or, in the 
case of an alien, an alien registration receipt card. | 

Published in the Federal Register June 25, 1976, the new rules also spell out: 

-- requirements for issuing, renewing, revoking, suspending, or denying the 
certificates of registration that contractors must possess in order to legally furnish 
migrant labor to growers; | 

-- requirements that contractors must meet to obtain authorization to provide 
housing and transportation (including vehicle insurance) to migrants; and 

-- procedures for assessing civil money penalties against violators. 

The regulations, to become effective 30 days after publication in the neta. 
were adopted following public comment on an initial proposal made by the Department 


Dec. 8, 1975. 
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19 FREE OSHA PAMPHLETS AVAILABLE TO PUBLIC 

WASHINGTON -- Nineteen free pamphlets, describing the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act and Administration (OSHA) and outlining responsibilities and courses of 
action open to employees and employers under the law, are being made available 


at OSHA's 10 regional offices. 


The pamphlets explain, in simple language, most of the important aspects of 


OSHA. They should be. useful for individual employees as well as small businesses. 

The pamphlets are grouped into four subject areas: management, programs and 
policy, safe work practices and job health hazards. 

Other pamphlets dealing with the most frequently violated OSHA standards will 
be issued shortly. These should be helpful to small businesses since they will 
explain, in simple language, the provisions of standards that cover hazards OSHA 
inspectors most often find. 

Single copies of the pamphlets can be obtained free from the OSHA regional 
offices in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Kansas City, Mo., Chicago, Dallas, 
Denver, San Francisco and Seattle. Bulk copies can be obtained, free, by mailed 
request to the OSHA Office of Administrative Services, Room N3425, New Department 
of Labor Bldg., Washington, D.C. 20210. 

The titles of the pamphlets and ordering numbers, arranged by subject matter, 
are: 


Management 
"Organizing a Safety Committee" OSHA-2231 


Programs and Policy: 
"OSHA Inspections" OSHA-2098 


"Workers Rights Under OSHA"-nSHA-2253 
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"SBA Loans for OSHA Compliance" OSHA-2005 
"How OSHA Monitors State Plans" OSHA-2221 
"Protection for Workers in Imminent Danger" OSHA-2205 
"Commenting on OSHA Standards" OSHA-2252 
"All about OSHA" OSHA-2056 
Work Practices: 
"Evacuation and Trenching Operations" OSHA-2226 
"Essentials of Machine guarding" OSHA-2227 
"Essentials of Materials Handling” OSHA-2236 
"Handling Hazardous Materials" OSHA-2237 

Job Health Hazards 
"Carcinogens" OSHA-2204 
"Vinyl Chloride" OSHA-2225 
"Carbon Monoxide" OSHA-2224 
"Lead" OSHA-2230 
"Mercury" OSHA-2234 
"Beryllium" OSHA 2239 


"Toluene Dissocyanate" OSHA-2248 
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WHITE-COLLAR PAY UP 7 PERCENT, 
MARCH 1975 - MARCH 1976 


WASHINGTON -- Average salaries for selected white-collar occupations in 
private industry increased 7.0 percent during the year ended March 1976, according to 
preliminary data from the latest nationwide salary survey conducted by the U.S. 
Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Although lower than last year's 9 percent increase, the latest rise is the 


second largest recorded in the 16 years that professional, administrative, technical, 


and clerical pay has been surveyed by the Bureau. 


March 1975-76 increases averaged 7.3 percent for clerical jobs and 6.7 percent 
for professional, administrative, and technical occupations. Over the same 


period, the Consumer Price Index advanced 6.1 percent. 
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SIMPLER FINANCIAL REPORTING FOR SOME LOCAL UNIONS 
ADOPTED BY U.S. LABOR DEPARTMENT 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Labor Department has issued final regulations simplifying 


annual financial reporting requirements for some local unions under the Labor 


Management Reporting and Disclosure Act (LMRDA). 

The rules, administered by the department's Labor-Management Services Administra- 
tion, allow all local unions not in seiesbinilitas and having no assets, liabilities, 
receipts or disbursements during the annual reporting period to have their affiliated 
national or international organizations file simplified annual reports on their 
behalf. These reports are to contain only basic information such as local and 
national organization name, addresses, period covered, where chartered to operate 
and names and titles of all offices. 

Additionally, the regulation clarifies the format in which the parent national 
or international labor organization must submit the simplified annual report and 
specify language of a required certification attesting that LMRDA provisions have 
been met. 

Currently, with the exception of local labor organizations composed solely 
of U.S. Postal Service employees or subject just to Executive Order 11491, 

(governing federal employees unions) all local labor organizations, with or without 
finances, must file separate annual financial reports under LMRDA. 

The regulation was effective on its publication in the Federal Register, 

July 2, 1976. | 

Copies of the regulation may be obtained from the Information Office, Labor- 

Management Services Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, Room N-5641, 3rd St. 


and Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20210, or by calling (202) 523-7408. 
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AREA EMPLOYMENT TRENDS FOR JUNE 


WASHINGTON -- Six major labor areas were removed in June from the "substantial" 
(6% or more) unemployment list and one was added, reducing to 124 the number of areas 


in that category, the U.S. Department of Labor has reported. 


Areas removed were Indianapolis and Terre Haute, Ind.; Des Moines, Iowa; 


Roanoke, Va.; and Charlotte-Gastonia and Greensboro-Winston-Salem-High Point, N.C. 

Denver, Colo., was added to the list. 

This is the first month a sizeable drop has taken place since the number peaked 
in September 1975 at 135 (out of a possible 150). In May, there were 129 listed 
and a year ago (June 1975) the total also was 129. 

In Indianapolis, the improvement in economic conditions was reflected by gains 
in both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing. Transportation equipment, nonelectrical 
machinery, and food products led the employment rise in factory payrolls, while 
trade led the upswing in nonfactory industries. 

In the Des Moines, Terre Haute, and Roanoke areas, employment increases to 
construction and other nonmanufact#ering activities helped reduce local unemployment. 

In the Charlotte-Gastonia and Greensboro-Winston-Salem-High Point areas, job 
gains in textiles contributed significantly to the improved situation. 

In Denver, the rise in unemployment resulted in part from the employment 


downturn in manufacturing and construction. 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX -- JUNE 1976 
WASHINGTON -- The Wholesale Price Index for All Commodities rose 0.4 percent 


from May to June on a seasonally adjusted basis, the U.S. Labor Department's Bureau 


of Labor Statistics has reported. 


This rise followed increases of 0.3 percent in May and 0.8 percent in April 
and almost no change from October 1975 through March 1976. In June, the industrial 
commodities index moved up more than in May, while price indexes for farm products 
and for processed foods and feeds both rose less. 

The industrial commodities index rose 0.5 a after seasonal adjustment, 
following increases of 0.1 percent in May and 0.3 percent. in both April and March. 
Increases in the metals and fuels groups accounted for more than half of the upward ~ 
movement in June. The metals and metal products index rose 1.1 percent, following 
no change in May. The June seit largely resulted from the implementation of 
previously announced increases in prices for selected steel mill products. 

The fuels group moved up 1.0 percent, chiefly due to gasoline price increases. 
This advance followed a 0.2 percent rise in May and decreases in- each of the first 
4 months of 1976. Indexes for the nonmetallic mineral and miscellaneous product 
groups increased more than in recent months. 

On the other hand, the 0.2 percent rise in the pulp and paper goup was the 
smallest since November 1975, and the hides, skins, leather, and related products 
index declined 1.0 percent, sumed seal months of generally large advances. The 
number and wood products index also decreased, but less than in the previous 2 months . 

The processed foods and feeds index rose 0.4 percent after seasonal adjustment, 
following 2 months of large advances. Sharp increases in prices of manufactured 
animal feeds were largely offset by lower prices for sugar and confectionery, which 
had risen in May. 


(More ) 
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Processed poultry and fish rose more than in the previous month. Prices of 
beef and veal continued to decline, although less than in May. The index for farm 
products moved up 0.3 percent in June, following a 0.6 percent rise in May and a 
4.2 percent increase in April. 

Prices for fresh and dried fruits and vegetables and cattle declined more than 
in the previous month, and egg prices fell following a large rise in May. On 
the other hand, prices of oilseeds, plant and animal fibers, green coffee, cocoa 
beans, and wheat advanced more than in May, and hog prices moved up after a May 
‘decrease. se 

During the 3 months ended in June, the All Commodities WPI increased at a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of 6.6 percent, compared with the 1.8 percent rate of 
decline during the first quarter of 1976, and the,6.5 percent rate of increase in the 
last quarter of 1975. 

The change in direction from the first quarter to the second quarter of 
1976 was primarily in farm products and processed foods and feeds. 


Prices of industrial commodities increased at a 3.6 percent annual rate from 


March to June, about the same rate as in the first quarter, but below the 10.8 


percent annual rate registered in :the fourth quarter of 1975. 

In June, the All Commodities WPI (before seasonal adjustment) was 183.1 
(1967=100). This was 5.4 percent higher than a year earlier. The industrial 
commodities index was up 6.2 percent over the year. Prices for farm products were 


5.5 percent higher, and the processed foods and feeds index was up 1.2 percent. 








Dear Consumer 


Will This Flu 
Be Bad Too? 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 


This year the United States is embarking on an 
enormous effort in preventive medicine—immuniz- 
ing the nation against a deadly form of influenza— 


swine flu. 

_Why swine flu? 
Why this year? 
Why everyone? 

The virus that causes 
“the flu” is constantly 
changing. From year to 
year, the changes tend to be 
comparatively minor. But 
periodically, about every ten 
years or so, there occurs 
what scientists call a major 
“antigenic” shift. When this 
happens, the flu virus has 
changed so much that almost 
no one has immunity to it. 
Last year’s type of flu vac- 
cine can no longer guarantee 
protection. 

You probably remember 
the big epidemic in 1968 
with what was called Hong 
Kong flu. The bad flu year 
before that was Asian flu 
1957. My mother told me of 
the horrible time in 1918 
when half-a-million people in 
the U. S. died from what 
was then called Spanish flu. 
My home town of Philadel- 
phia was the worst hit city. 

This year, we _ were 
alerted to another potentially 
dangerous flu outbreak. In 
February, flu infected hun- 
dreds of military recruits at 
Fort Dix, N.J. The virus 
causing this outbreak was 
found and identified as simi- 
lar to the: strain that causes 
influenza in swine. This 
strain is also similar in 
some resyects to the virus 
suspected to be the cause 


of the great 1918 epidemic. 

Faced with the possibil- 
ity of another flu epidemic, 
the nation’s scientific and 
medical authorities developed 
plans for an all-out vaccina- 
tion program to_ protect 
people during the coming flu 
season, which generally runs 
from November _ through 
March. 

“Shots” will be given 
free at health department 
clinics and community health 
centers. There will. be no 
charge whatsoever to any- 
one for vaccine, and every- 
one will have an _ oppor- 
tunity to receive free shots. 
People who wish to get their 
shots in their own doctor’s 
office may be charged for the 
time, but not for the vac- 
cine. 

Because swine fiu_ is 
highly contagious, I urge 
consumers to participate in 
this vital program. Rolling 
up your sleeve for this new 
flu shot is insurance against 
something that might hap- 
pen. Don’t gamble by being 
unprotected. 

For more information on 
this new virus and how to 
protect yourself, you may 
want to write for a free copy 
of New Flu (No. 345D), 
Consumer Information Cen- 
ter, Pueblo, CO. 81009. 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Employment in the occupation of air traffic controller is expected to grow about 


as fast as average for all occupations through 1985 as the number of aircraft 


increases, but applicants may face keen competition, according to the U.S. Department 


of Labor's "Occupational Outlook Handbook in Brief," 1976-77 edition; the Department's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics predicts best opportunities for college graduates with 
experience as controllers, pilots, or navigators. 

### 

Employment for plasterers is expected to change little as drywall oo 
increasingly used in place of plaster, reports the U.S. Labor Department's 
"Occupational Outlook Handbook in Brief," 1976-77 edition; however, replacement needs 
wilT create about 450 sonia openings through 1985, the publication reports. 

### 

The U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics predicts 23,500 average annual job openings 
for plumbers and pipefitters through 1985, according to the U.S. Department of 
Labor's 1976-77 edition of "Occupational Outlook Handbook in Brief." 

### 

Employment in the occupation of flight attendant is expected to grow faster 
than average for all occupations through 1985 as the number of airline passengers 
increases, reports the 1976-77 edition of the U.S. Labor Department's "Occupational 
Outlook Handbook in Brief;" however, the Department predicts keen competition for 
available positions. 

### 

The U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics predicts 49,100 

average annual job openings for carpenters through 1985 resulting from high replacement 


needs and average employment growth due to increased construction activity. 











